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Chronology of Covering Up 

No American President had ever made as direct an assault on the 
of all Americans and on the American system as Richard Nixon. 
Long before his police-state plan was formalized on paper, he started 
usurping these rights to make the presidency stronger, a United States 
version of a European dictatorship. He surrounded himself with those 
of totalitarian persuasion. Those who were not true and unflicnhing 
believers in authoritarianism, like his first Secretary of the Interior, 
Walter J. Hickel, were unceremoniously ousted. 

No American presidem&a* ever had as much to hide and to cover up. 
The Gestapo plan is but one of the many projects, acts and decisions 
that had to be hidden. Nixon’s was the most disastrous presidency in 
history. Pretense by him protected by press and politicians who feared 
the consequences of any other course alone masked this. In gathering 
around himself those who|$e totalitarian belief and devotion to der 
fuehrer prinzept he could depend upon, he assembled an apparatus with 
an instinct for covering up. Nixon's choice of L. Patrick Gray to head 
the FBI when planning for it more repressive role than Hoover would 
serve illustrates this, as we shall see. Had almost any other man, any 
man of political independence or principle, been head of the national 
police at the time those five were nabbed burglarizing Nixon's political 
opposition, all of history would have been different and his ousting 
would have been probable. 

No American president ever had the experience in covering up 
that Richard Nixon brought to the seat of power. His entire career is 
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one 

of hiding the real Nixon and presenting a false one to the public. 

In its simplest formulation, beginning when he took the small sum im- 
properly if not illegally from Srco to answer a want ad and become a 
candidate for Congress, he had to hide the f a ct that there was nothing 
positive about him for the voters. to vote for . He was only and always 
against something, somebody, some program. His political career, be- 
ginning with those vicious campaigns against Jerry Voorhis and Helen 
G-ahagan Douglas, is aptly described in Spiro Agnew*s artificial phrase, 
"nattering nabob of negativism." Agnew coined this when Nixon sicced 
him on the press. Intimidating the press discouraged it from exposing 

what Nixon wanted to hide, as its initial Watergate reporting demonstrate; 

the 

No American president ever got/on-the- job training in covering 
up that Nixon did. None ever had the need, not having as much to hide, 
about which fco deceive the world. One of the comprehensible but for- 
gotten illustrations is the issue that enabled him, a man without wide 
personal appeal, a man who knew he was not attractive to a majority of 
the voters (and seems to have hated them for this) and a man who knew 
his was not the majority party, to win in 1968: the war in Southeast 

Asia. It was a squeaking-close election. He was a minority victor. 

His lie, that he had a plan to end the war, was a deciding factor. Any 
American president could have stopped that war by simply not being part 
of it. Kennedy was stopping it when he was assassinated. Instead of 
openatLy committing troops, when we were still calling them "advisers," 
Kennedy started withdrawing them and ordered the liquidation of that 
inglorious adventure in world domination. Nixon never had any "plan" 
and he delayed ending the war until he caikld again use that as the issue 
that would reelect him. 

His career as president is a career of hiding the disaster he 
inflicted upon the land and the system of society. In a land of plenty, 
he created shortages. in a land of food surpluses, he created food 
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deficiencies. In no time flat he doubled the cost of some food items 
when there was no natural production factor to cause it. In a land 
whose economic system was characterized by lowering costs, he managed 
to escalate them artificially and dramatically as they had never in- 
creased before. He, supposedly a pro-business President, presided over 
the previously unthinkable. He converted a trade surplus into a deficit 
causing a run on the dollar and reducing its value as no other chief 
executive had done or permitted, with all the predictable severe inter- 
national and domestic consequences. 

Beginning with the lying about Hunt, who was Nixon's agent when 
Hunt planned and executed the break-in at She Watergate, and with 
Nixon's secondhand lying about that crime through Ron Ziegler's dis- 
missing it as a "third-rate burglary," covering up this and the related 
crimes became the essence of the Nixon presidency. He and all his 
minions and mouthpieces devoted themselves to covering up above all else 
and, when necessary, to the exclusion of all else. 

If all the other forces of real influence had not feared him and 
the consequences of a complete and thorough exposure, he could never 
have pulled it off. Grass and crude as it was, much as it should not 
have succeeded, it did succeed. Success is its own measure. It was 
raw, it was transparent, it was, as all his career was, a series of im- 
provisations, each to meet a crisis precipitated by another. For a 
long time it teetered on the rim of yawning catastrophe. But it did sue 
ceed. The callous contempt for all decencies that characterized Choti- 
nerism worked for its foremost practitioner. Had he not, not from fore- 
sight but from need, enthroned as his closest advisers and assistants 
those of Madison Avenue West to whom tie unprincipled is principle, he 
could never have gotten away with it. 

But he did; and that is what counts. 
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In time, how he did will be the subject of learned doctorates, 
when it no longer makes any difference. When it happened, while it 
ha ppp.ned — when xt counted - this vast land lacked the lone voxce of 

the little boy who would cry "Naked I" 

All the protections of a system supposed to have built-in "checks 
and balances" failed. They failed from fear, not because the protections 

are not built in and were not available. 

They failed when The Washington Post alone of the major media de- 
voted itself to reporting what it dared. Despite its earned Pulitzer, 
this was less than it could have reported. If there was any unit of the 
media which had Nixon to fear, it was the Post . It was Nixon's pet 
hate. He had already begun his campaign to ruin it when it confronted 
him on The Watergate. 

They failed when the Congress delayed investigating for a year, 
until long after the election, and then perpetrated a sophisticated 
covering-up of its own, patterned on the official "investigation of 
the JFK assassination. When the Congress feared surgery for the cancer, 
the cancer thrived and grew. 

One of the many failures of memory by the press and the politicians 
from the beginning of the crisis of The Watergate was how Nixon had 
prepared for a Watergate -like situation early in his Presidency. An 
apt phrase, "Neon's Nixon," describes the role to which he assigned 
Agnew. It refers to Nixon as the dirty-worker for the father-figure 
Eisenhower in their first race, when he laced the land with the delib- 
erate libel, "Twenty Years of Treason!" 

Nixon the copier began his presidency practicing an Ameriform 
variant of the dictum of imperial Britain, "divide and conquer." He 
set about dividing the land so an unpopular, minority ruler could rule 
and so that he could bring about the totalitarian changes he did ini- 
tiate as soon as he dared. 
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People forget. The youngest adults never knew. They have to he 
reminded and told. The press and the politicians did not recall and 
did not retell. The Watergate was reported without context, that part 
of it which was reported - and to this day some has not been. The 
morgues of all the major publications hold the past for instant recall. 

Nixon had, as he knew he would have, serious and determined oppo- 
sition. He set about exploiting and dividing it and about frightening 
the richer and the more powerful. On a story the lead of which reports 
that Nixon "ordered Vice President Agaew into the fray" after his own 
divisive speech on Viet Nam, the one appealing to the so-called "silent 
majority," Time magazine carried the perceptive headlin^ "The Politics 
of Polarization." 

What was that "fray?" In T ime 1 s words, "an extraordinary - and 
sometimes alarming - assault on network television’s handling of the news. 

The next week Agnew made Time's cover, captioned: "Agnew: Nixon’s 

Other Voice." The headline on the story itself is "Spiro Agnew: The 

King's Taster." 

That Agnew was Nixon's creature in this was officially denied. 

But he was, as the Nixon staffer who wrote the speeches and accompanied 
him, Pat Buchanan, admitted years later in his September 26, 1973, at- 
tack on and appearance before the Ervin committee. In attacking the 
press, which was guilty only of giving lessfl than adequate exposure to 
his record and politics, Nixon was forestalling real exposure and under- 
mining the confidence of the people in the press. The initial occasion 
- many more were to follow in a lusty campaign - was before a receptive, 
provincial conservative audience, the Des Moines, Iowa, meeting of the 
Midwest Regional Republican Committee. The press, in Agnew's propagand- 
ist's misrepresentation, *$£as "hostile," meaning toward Nixon and decency, 
and by inference partisan of North Viet Nam and the guerrillas in the 
south. It was not "objective." It vested too much "power over public 
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opinion, in the hands of" too few - and appealing to provincialism, he 
described these "few" as "a small and unelected elite" of the East. 

His threat was repeated in many ways - and it was an unhidden threat. 

The Associated Press reported in its lead, "He suggested it may be time 
they are made 'more responsible.'" He cried out to the political Nean- 
derthals who were his and Nixon's only close support to "regisbfcer their 
complaints on bias" against the federally licensed media. 

So conservative a southern newspaper as the New Orleans States - 
it_em took him to task editorially for his excess, dishonesty and para- 
noia. Under the heading, "Agnew Unloads Agamn," it ridiculed and criti- 
cized him, saying he claimed to have "uncovered another of his great 
conspiracies against the masses" and "Mr. Agnew has picked up the cudgel 
of demagoguery in an effort to still criticism of the Nixon administra- 
This conservative view could not be more accurate or to the 
point. That is exactly what the Nixnn-Agnew authoritarianism was out to 
do, stifle criticism. 

Hubert Humphrey was one of the many politicians who made immedi- 
ate response. He "accused the Nixon administration ... of mounting a 
'calculated attack' on the right of dissent and on the news media," in 
the words of The Washington Post 's story. It continues, "If such attacks 
are not stopped, he said, they .will 'open up a Pandora's box of reac- 
tion, backlash and repression' ," which events showed was precisely 
Nixon's aim. 

Nixon's other ax -men did not wait for Agnew to renew his attack, 
as he did in a week before another audience, again selected for its con- 
servative bias. Hugh Scott, Nixon's Senate leader, the same Scott who, 
as a young Congressman, had defended Nazi corporations in secret during 
World War II, was quoted by the AP as saying, "I think the networjfe 
deserve a thorough goosing. 



This was accompanied by an even less veiled 
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threat from the man in a position to retaliate, Nixon's chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, Dean Burch. He intimidated the 
networks by asking for "transcripts of the commentaries broadcast after" 
Nixon's speeches, as the AP reported in the above-quoted story. The 
very morning after Agnew's Des Moines attack, Burch issued a statement 
of approval, obviously of threat, describing Agnew's "comments" as 
thoughtful, provocative and deserved careful consideration by the in- 
dustry and the public." Zi|gler joined in for Nixon with the statement, 

"The President has great confidence in his vice president and supports" 
him. 

Time saw what was coming. Under the heading, "Activist at the 
FGC?" it ran a box following its story on Agnew's Des Moines attack, 
reporting that Burch had asked the networks for transcripts of their 
commentaries following Nixon's Viet Nam speech. "Since the transcripts 
would have reached FCC offices routinely within 30 days" or by just about 
the time Burch asked for them "immediately," Time noted that "the new 
chairman was obviously showing something more than casual interest. 
Endorsing Spiro Agnew's attack on networks news ... Burch delivered a 
not so subtle reminder that the FGC has the potential ... to wield 
enmrmous influence on U.S. television." 

It sure does. It licenses and it can revoke and refuse to renew 
licenses . 

There is where Agnew picked it up in a speech to the Alabama 
Chamber of Commerce, in Birmingham, whene he singled out The Washington 

The New York Times and the properties they own as "News Monopolies.’ 
(The Post's properties include Newsweek and radio and TV stations.) One 
never dream that more than 90 percent of the newspapers supported 
Nixon and Agnew, according to an Editor & Publisher poll, and that 93 



percent supported their reelection. 
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(As of a month, before the 1972 voting. Editor & Pubjs/xher 's 
poll showed 51+8 dailies with a combined circulation of 17,532,1+36 f or 
Nixon compared with 38 papers having a circulation of 1,1+68,223 for 
McGovern. More than half the pro -McGovern circulation came from The 
New York Times . Or, outside of New York City, the total circulation of 
the pro-McGovern press in the entire nation was less than a half million. 
The only real monopoly was in the Nixon-Agnew press. Truth was as di- 
rectly opposite the Agnew misrepresentation as it wasj^ossible to be. 

This is the traditional situation that led Adlai Stevenson to coin the 
phrase, "a one-party press in a two-party country" during the 1953 cam- 
paign, where he faced similar statistics. The only paper to give major 
attention to the Editor & Publisher poll showing this great disbJL^ggce 
in favor of Nixon and Agnew by the press is The Mall Street Journal . 

If the press support of Republicans has always been heavily loaded, it 
was never as lopsided as when Nixon and Agnew corapg/fined against it as 
partisan and biased against them. When The Watergate story broke, the 
Republican press reacted with as much support of Nixon as possible. 

This is analyzed effectively and at length in a Columbia Journalism 
Review study of January -February 1973 by Ben Bagdikian, formerly an 
editor of The Washington Post . ) 

Agnew called these papers and others like them "my adversaries" 
in a continuation of the Nixon administration’s assault on the First 
Amendment and all the media with the temerity to report its failures, 
shortcomings and dishonesties. That was the third of Agnew’ s major ad- 
dresses in the south in a short period, the beginning of the Nixon 
"southern strategy" and his attempt to capture the Wallace following, 
essential to reelection in the campaign for reelection Nixon began 
immediately. 

This was only the beginning. Before they were finished, the 
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Nixonians also were taking apart the Public Television Network's news 
and comment programs. That major assault came later. It, too, suc- 
ceeded, diminishing public understanding of what Nixon was up to. In 
that campaign, which coincided with the reelection campaign, Nixon 
could not even abide the conservative voice of William Buckley, Jr. In 
order to assure that there could be no centralized programming in the 
Public TV net to broadcast the political news and commentary he did not 
want, Nixon tried to take administrative control of the network away 
from the network. He tried to make each local station a separate pro- 
grammer while he was decimating the network's political coverage with 
a combination of external and internal attack. It was led by his hench- 
man, Clay Whitehead. It was based on the administration's control over 
a large part of the network's funding. Nixon succeeded in terminating 
much of this political coverage. 

In a campaign like this, no administration, least of all a. Nixon 
administration, can lose. It did what it was bound to do. It intimi- 
dated all the press and it scared the hell out of the owners of TV and 
radio stations. 

An immediate agonizing ensued in which the media did not assess 
its shortcoming in its failure to report adequately what Nixon was doing 
to the country and to government but instead wondered aloud if it were 

unfair to him, which it was not. GBS ended its commentaries following 
Nixon's speeches. 

This attack on and threat to the press was £not isolated. It was 

part of a systematic campaign of total repression. The visible but not 

% 

well understood parts included legal attacks #n the courts on those who 
opposed Nixon and his policies, ranging from the offbeat to the orthodox 
opposition of the other party, in efforts to rewrite the laws in Congress 
and through illegal acts by Nixon's Attorney General and his crew. What 
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was not visible was the beginning of the Nixon police-state system, 
including the Caulfield part. The more advanced planning under Huston 
even then was already under way. 

Gould even a Nixon undertake so basic a reworking of American 
society with a free and unfettered press? 

Or risk the reaction to a detected Watergate? 

But it was not the Post alone against which Nixon retaliated. 

His gauleitern directed the IRS into pressuring disliked reporters by 
elaborate reviews of their tax returns. The Newsday dtaff that did 
the definitive study of bosom pal Bebe Rebozo, which also meant of Nixon 
and crony /bus ine s s partner, former Senator George Smathers, got the full 
IRS treatment. Individual reporters were jailed by demanding confi- 
dential information of them. This, it was known, would lead to tradi- 
tional reportorial refusals which were used as an excuse for jailings. 
They happened from coast to coast. Two of the more grievous cases were 
those of the Boston Globe ’s Washington correspondent, Tom Oliphant, and 
Jfeck Anderson's associate, Les Whitten, both over accurate and entirely 
noncriminal reporting of Indian affairs. With Anderson and Whitten, 
the processes of justice were prostituted to get all their phone records, 
for the sole purpose of spyamg on them and their sources. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System was subjected to severe and 
costly pressures, including investigations, over several of its better 
documentaries. One exposed military, pro-war propaganda ("The Selling 
of the Pentagon") and another the tremendous cost and the enormous loss 
in the graft-ridden 1972 grain deal with the Soviet Union. It had al- 
ready been victimized in Nixon's illegal FBI "full field investigation" 
of correspondent Daniel Schorr, justified as a security investigation 
prior to a federal appointment about which he had never been asked. It 
was a cheap dodge. Schorr is at the top of Nixon's "enemy" list, one 
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of the least likely to be considered for any Nixon job. A n full field” 
investigation never is and never can be secret. It requires that 
friends and associated be interviewed. They always tell the "subject" 
of the investigation. It was still another effort at intimidation that 
immediately became known to all journalists of all media. It has its 
counterpart in what is known as "rough shadowing" in the detectiving 
business. The subject is intended to know he is under surveillance for 
its expected harassing and repressive effect. 

i 

The Los An geles Times interviewed Baldwin, the McCord monitoring 
agent, on tape and printed the Interview, which it also syndicated to 
other papers. What defamed individual Democrats was edited out. Nixon 
took the paper to court in an effort to get those tapes for The Water- 
gate trial, where they were not needed and were not proper. Had he 
succeeded in this, he would have magnified the damage from The Watergate 
itself. When the official prosecution was reluctant to press this un- 
e ^kical wove, defense counsel fronted for them. In an effort to vali- 
date this dirty trick - and exculpate Nixon - the prosecutors falsely 
alleged that this break— in was for the purposes of persons! blackmail. 
Sirica jailed bureau chief John F. Lawrence before Lawrence could file 
an appeal, an exceptional proceeding that led to a clamor of protest. 

The Los Angeles paper is of conservative ownership. It and its pub- 
lisher, Otis Chandler, have long been pro-Nixon and pro -Republican. If 
Lawrence^ stay in jail was short, it was an effective effort at intimi- 
dating the entire press. 

Of all the media, Nixon focused on the Post most of all perhaps 
because it was virtually outside his bedroom window when he was in 
Washington, which was as little as he could arrange to be. The Post 
was particularly vulnerable because, after acquisition more than four 
decades earliBr by She independent Eugene Meyer, it grew wealthy and 
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diversified. Its broadcasting licenses, all subject to federal approval 
or withdrawal by the Nixon-controlled Federal Communications Commission, 
were jeopardized by Nixon's supporters who sought to obtain them. 

George Champion, Jr., fat-cat and friend, of Nixon as well as his 
CREEP Florida finance chairman, led a group in an effort to filch the 
license of the Post 's Jacksonville TV station, WJXT. The Post had owned 
that statinn for 20 years during which its license had never been chal- 
lenged. It is a much-honored station, as is the Post 's Miami station, 
WPLG-TV. The law firm that represented the Jacksonville groups also 
was counsel for a Miami effort to take over WPLG-TV, Smather's former 
law partner was part of the Miami effort. 

During the federal efforts against the press, chiefly The New 
York Times and The Washington Post , at the time they published the sen- 
sational Pentagon Papers, Kleindienst "threatened us with a campaign 
against the press and with criminal prosecution," according to publisher 
Katherine Meyer Graham in a July 30 , 1973 , appearance on NBC's "Today" 
show. Kleindienst was then Deputy Attorney General un der Mitchell. 

In this threat, which Mrs. Graham bracketed with the efforts by Nixonians 
to grab her corporation's TV properties, Kleindienst "want on to point 
out that papers with Criminal decisions against them obviously could not 
own television stations." 

Kleindienst 's frightening misuse of federal power was not limited 
to any one news story, any one TV property, nor, for that matter, to /lie 
t alone. Many newspapers own broadcasting properties. 

"Crmminal decisions against" papers could have been the result of 
another Nixon effort against the Post , New York Times , Washington Star- 

an ^ magazine, all of which own broadcasting properties. Workin, 

through his creature, CREEP, Nixon sought what neither these nor any 
other papers or magazines would surrender, their tapes, notes and other 
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confidential information relevant to their Watergate reporting. To 
facilitate this kind of continuing and underhand attack on the press, 
a spurious $5,000,000 libel suit had been filed by the CRBSPs, for all 
the world as though it were at all possible, given the intent, to libel 
any of its top officials over The Watergate. In civil action of this 
kind, both sides are entitled to take depositions under oath and to 
have subpenas issued for evidence to which they are entitled. What the 

CREEPS sought is outside the pale. They did not get it. But they did 
try. 

October 

(In early gapdfesrin 1973, when Sfiro Agnew was the subject of 
extensive reporting because a federal grand jury in Baltimore was in- 
vestigating him for straight-out financial and political corruption 
throughout his entire political career, his lawyers used the same device, 
subpenaing the same kinds of proscribed confidential information from 
each of these publications and the electronic media and reporters . They 
claimed the need to know the sources of what was reported to defend 
Agnew. Yet he was guilty, knew he was guilty, and resigned in a matter 
of days, copping a plea negotiated with the Department of Justice on 
Nixon's initiation.) 

Throughout there was the most pointed and vicious campaign against • 
the Post by name and its individual reporters, editors and publisher by 
the White House and all those it could enlist. Sometimes it was petty, 
as in refusing a society columnist access to White House social func- 
tions. It was not much higher in tone and style when Nixon gave the 
Post 's only competitor, the Star-News , an exclusive interview immediately 
after reelection. 

Nixon’s White House did not have enough self-respect to deny its 
puny gestures were designed to hurt the Post . Time neported of this, 

"A White House aide confirmed that suspicion. 'The whole idea, 1 he told 
T 
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Time, 'was to screw The Washington Post . The thinking was, 'How can 
we hurt the Post most? . . . The answer is to get people thinking, "I 
wonder what's in the Star-News today?"”’ 

When the Star-News refused to report White House doings the 
Post's reporter was not permitted to attend, the children running the 
world's greatest power backed off and permitted the Post to tell Wash- 
ingtonians in the morning of the social functions in their White House 
the night before, such as they were. 

Of the many personal threats and attacks, perhaps the most mal- 
evolent was by John Mitchell. Carl Bernstein, out of a sense of fair- 
ness, telephoned Mitchell the night of September 29, 1972, to provide 
him with an opportunity to respond to what the Post was about to print. 
Bernstein read Mitchell the beginning of the Post 's story on who con- 
trolled the CREEP spy and sabotage funds. It accurately named Mitchell 
as one. (The others: Magruder, Kalmbach, Stans and Halderaan.) Mitchel. 

interrupted to exclaim: 

"Jee-suS Christ! (pause) Jee -sus Christ! You gonna publish that 

crap?" 

"Yes, sir , '^ernstein replied. 

Instead of denying or responding in any way, Mitchell threatened. 
If you publish that, Katie Graham will get her teats mangled!" He fol- 
lowed this with another threat, "When this is over, we are goring to 
investigate you . " 

When even Nixon had to acknowledge the accuracy of the Post's 
exposure of his hired hands, he proffered no apology. It had to be 
badgered out of his mouthpiece, Ron Ziegler, whose grudging half-apology 
was made under heavy reporter pressure. He then redefined official lies 
as mere "inoperative" statements. 

Short of murder or bombing, what more can a President bent upon 
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subverting the Constitution and ending the press freedom of its First 
Amendment do to a paper whose sin is exposing his sins? 

What there is no way of knowing is how much effect this powerful 
campaign against the Post had on other newspapers, especially those 
owning broadcasting stations. What is known is that TV commentary on 
Nixon’s less than complete and honest accountings in his speeches did 
ease up. 

There really is no way an authoritarian-minded President can lose 
from these kinds of totalitarian tactics. They tend to hold his follow- 
ing, whatever its persuasion. They do get people thinking abou£ re- 
straining the press. And they do intimidate the press. The Post became 
supercautious . Despite all it printed, there is much it did not print 
and some of that led directly to Nixon. 

Attacks of this kind are essential to hiding whatever is to be 
hidden. The Ghotiner philosophy is correct for wrongdoers. They cannot 
survive if they stick to the issues and defend. They must attack to 
cover up. Nixon's spokesmen attacked the Post and the press, succeeding 
in making thenj not the facts, the issue to Nixon’s articulate supporters. 
The press became defensive. Instead of ignoring the attacks, as he 
does, it spent much time defending itself, devoting that much less time, 
effort and space to investigating and repotting. Many pertinent stories 
went unreported. The irrelevances he interjected, personally and through 
his spokesmen, were treated as relevant, diluting the coverage and con- 
fusing the people. He developed a new technique, the nondenial denial. 
Unquestionable fact was condemned as "hearsay," which is not wrong and 
without which the White House press office itself could not function. 
Every statement it makes for Nixon is "hearsay" to the press that reports 
it. After characterizing the break-in as a "third-rate burglary," 

Ziegler appeared to deny any White House connection by saying he would 
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not ’'dignify” it with comment. This was printed as a denial. It was 
not. There was no White House departure from this method that amounts 
to lying. 

As time passes, people forget. While Nixon was attacking, through 
subalterns and directly, he was also covering up. Later, when there re- 
mained no possibility of doubt that CREEP employees at least had been 
involved in the break-in at The Watergate, some of those who had attacked 
the press and the Democrats backtracked. To listen to the words of all 
these '/op Republican leaders when the truth about this, the least crimi- 
nal and the least subversive of the crimes, could no longer be denied, 
one would never dream that they had carried on this untruthful and ob- 
fuscating attack when all had to have known better. Some, without doubt, 
had specific knowledge, yet they lied openly. Particularly, angi'given 
what was at stake, one may say notoriously. Republican National Chairman 
Robert Dole, Senate Minority Leader High Scott, Mitchell and his CREEP 
successor Glark MacGregor, sought to victimize further the already vic- 
timized Democrats. These men and many others are not political babies. 
They know political realities. They all had excellent sources of infor- 
mation. They spoke for and were part of the administration in power, 
in control of the government and of the investigation. 

Dole's diatribes against the Post were among the most uninhibited. 
They were personal, non-stop, vicious and false. Whereas the Pofet criti- 
cized McGovern and dxd not even endorse him, in a Baltimore speech on 
0ctoberj2i)., 1972, just before the election. Dole claimed that "The great- 
est political scandal of this campaign is the brazen manner in which, 
'^'khout benefit of clergy. The Washington Post has set up housekeeping 
with the McGovern campaign." The Post , not he and his collaborators, 
employed ... the time-honored tactic of a massive diversion." And Post 



financial editor Hobart Rowen,- "just happens to have a son who is married 
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to the daughter of George McGovern." Mhat Dole "just happened" not 
to say is that Rowen, like the Post , was severely critical of McGovern’s 
policies, not a supporter of them, as his columns show. Mhat Dole also 
did not say but did admit later when busily backtracking is that he had 
by this time raised The Watergate" at the White House and "no one re- 
sponded . " 

When the Post reported accurately that Haldeman is among those 
who had access to secret campaign funds, as Haldeman admitted before 
the Ervin committee. Dole issued a statement on October 26 calling this 
a "desperate, last-minute effort to prevent the political humiliation 
their radical friend," McGovern, and "was and is a phony from begin- 
ning to end. In this nine-page attack. Dole also - again falsely - 
accused McGovern of misconduct as a World War II bomber pilot and of 
hiding war crimes. 

Long after the charges for which Stans was indicted were public 
and in part confirmed. Dole, as national party chairman, appointed Stans 
as campaign finance chairman. 

These are a few of the statements Dole made to hide the truth he 
knew to effect Nixon's reelection. After that was accomplished, he 
switched entirely around, which is quite consistent with his campaign 
for reflection to the Senate. Then he said of Haldeman, Mitchell and 
others, a "small group^f of the President’s men, "they knew only power 
and arrogance . . . they had the money and with it they had the power . . . 
They [sic] kept saymng it was ... a vendetta by The Washington Post ." 

So Dole, in this syndicated account of his remarks the April after the 
election, 'bays President Nixon owes it to the party and to the presi- 
dency itself to fire every White House aide remotely implicated in the 
Watergate scandal." Even then Nixon did not and would not. 

MacGregor, to whom the Post ’s "credibility" had "sunk lower than 
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that of George McGovern" before Nixon was reelected, also then said on 
GBS’s Pace the Nation" interview that he is convinced all Nixon* s top 
people "are wholly innocent." This was two months aftBr Pafr Gray told 
h im the truth , 0n July 6, after MacGregor had taken Mitchell* s job on 
July 1. a month later he issued a statement calling the accurate report- 
ing "hypocrisy." He focused on the Post . A week after that he even 
denxed that the secret funds existed and "at no time did Bob Haldeman 
disperse or direct dispersal of funds contributed for Nixon's reelec- 
tion. The Post's accurate disclosures about the laund ered -in-Mexico - 
and -Miami secret $1114., 000 that went to finance the break-in was, Mac- 
Gregor said on September 11, "political libel and slander." On August 
10 he insisted these funds were "properly and lawfully accounted for.' 

Mardian "warned" MacGregor about the truth "in conspiratorial 
terms," according to Evans and Novak. Gray had already told him more 
than enough. And Ehrlichman swore before the Ervin committee on July 
26, 1973 > that "MacGregor had conducted his own inquiry" and "Inter- 
viewed the people over there," at CREEP* 

Like Dole, MacGregor, having done his part to subvert the system 
of government, talked out of the other side of his mouth after the 
election. "I can hardly belief e what I am hearing," he told reporters 
on June 30, 1973, after watching some of the Ervin testimony. "I saw 
no reason to suspect I was being lied to." 

On July 28, 1973, a 113 -page deposition taken from him became 
available. He was Mr. Clean: "The truth would have been incredible to 
me had X been told it at that time," he swore. He also swore that he 
had been fed misinformation by the White House more than 100 times dur- 
ing the 18 weeks he was CREEP chairman. 

Because he and Gray were both under oath, at least one of them 
is a perjurer. Nixon's Department of Justice will not prosecute that 



crime . 
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Basic in all Nixonian attacks instead of answers was the pose, 
"Everybody does it." In a representative society in which government 
is run by those 'who are elected, nothing could be more subversive than 
leading people to believe that all ppliticians are this crooked, are 
burglars, want to change the government and all the other things done 
by Nixon and in his name and for his benefit. Whatever undermines 
public confidence in the system serves totalitarian ends. 

When Dole was succeeded by George Bush, Bush went even further, 
seeking to kill the Senate investigation with fake evidence, perjurious 
affidavits alleging impropriety to the committee’s chief investigator. 
Carmine Bellino. 

Even the one Republican in the white hat on the committee, Lowell 
Weicker of Connecticut, having no basis for the judgment, repeatedly 
proclaimed Nixon’s personal innocence, innocence of anything and on any 
charge . 

Baker's performance as vice chairman of that committee, its senior 
Republican member, was brilliant, helped by the arrogance and stupidity 
of the White House and its many spokesmen, who were critical of him. 

What seems innocent with Weicker is not innocent with Baker who, with 
consummate political skill and no mean dramatic ability, agonized on 
nationwide TV in the most conscious and deliberate misdirection of the 
investigation possible, asking each witness the wrong question and ask- 
ing it as though it was the pivot on which the world turned. The ques- 
tion was not Baker's formation, when, if ever, did Nixon know how much 
after the fact of the break-in snah at ^he Watergate and that only. This 
was a reformulation of the secret White House line, the pretense that 
there was no possibility of any other criminal activity, only this one 
"third-rate burglary," with which no responsible Nixonian had been con- 
nected, to which was added another pretense, that it was impossible for 
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Nixon, to have had any prior knowledge or other connection. 

How perfectly the simple crime on which all attention waa focused 
became and for all practical purposes remained the only one considered. 
Among its aspects not considered is how perfectly it fit with Nixon's 
own design for a police state. There is no aspect of it, no matter how 
minor, that does not fit his police-state plan. 

These factors and many others, like the fear of Nixon, the fear 
of contemplating the impeachment of any president, the fear of an Agnew 
as president, the fear of the trauma to the country, all combined to 
simplify the White House covering up. 

Once Nixon got away with the deliberate and knowing lie that Hunt 
was not a White House employee at the time of his crimes, the big barriei 
was crossed. Relatively speaking, it was downhill thereafter, particu- 
larly after the success of the deceit that CREEP and its father, Nixon, 
were strangers . 

But on even this simplistic basis, as a matter of truth and fact 
it was not possible to isolate Nixon from that crime, so the Shite House 
had major problems that required continual covering-up. Meanwhile, 

Nixon and his honchos, initially and at the crucial times, especially 
Haldeman, Ehrlichraan, Colson and Dean, knew the truth, knew what could 
be alleged ij(and probably proven, and devoted themselves to corrupting 
the truth and hiding the fact. 

In law, this is criminal, and Nixon was part of that criminality. 

If it is no more than this, it is two crimes: Obstructing justice and 

even 

conspiracy. To risk criminality, and it was a risk/wheq Nixon controlled 
all prosecutions, was for each of these and dozens of others to risk 
jail and their futures. 

They had good reason. They were all deeply and personally in- 
volved in the crimes themselves. They did know what was gomng on, they 
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were part of the planning, and they all had personal interests, not 
just Nixon's, in the covering up that is a conspiracy to obstruct justice 

In his initial statement more than in subsequent questioning. 

Dean laid out to the Ervin committee how they worked and how they made 
it easier for Nixon and all his spokesmen to lie and deceive the world. 

If Dean's personal confessions did not encompass all to which he could 
have confessed, they amount to an extensive self-indictment and a sub- 
stantial incrimination of the others. Their implication, however, does 
not rest on the confession of a co-conspirator alone, substantial as 
that would be in a court of law and in answer to a charge of conspiracy, 
where it would entwine all co-conspirators. 

Haldeman, Ehrlichqjan, Nixon and a number of their associates were 
implicated by the preponderance of the evidence adduced from others. 

In turn, this is far from all the available evidence, for the committee 
was less than diligent in its investigations and its interrogations. 

It failed to call necessary witnesses and failed to ask necessary ques- 
tions of those it did call. 

However, for purposes of examination of the obstruction of jus- 
tice, this, too, can be simplified. 

All had knowledge of the break-in at The Watergate after if not 
before the fact. It was part of a grand, illegal design, based upon 
planned illegal acts of which they knew. Dean confessed participating 
in two of the planning meetings between Mitchell and Liddy when Mitchell 
was Attorney General and in his Jufetice Department office. Haldeman 
knew through Strachan, his assistant, who was informed by gREEPsters. 
Haldeman was informed in writing, in advance of the fact. And Ehrlich- 
man, as he had hired Nixon's spies beginning with Caulfield and planned 
the initial spy operations of which this was but one in a series, had 
hired Hunu, who planned the break-in for Liddy and was in charge of it 
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on the scene. All knew of the earlier, undetected break-in. Their 
silence was still another, similar crime, "accessory. " 

This is much simplified. Their involvements were many, much more. 
The crimes that could be attributed to them and without doubt would have 
been had Nixon not been reelected were numerous and serious. In itself, 
this gave them motive and inspiration for conspiring and for obstructing 
justice, personal motive, self-protection, not just loyalty to Nixnn 
and protecting him, the party and the administration. 

One can simplify with Nixon in the same way. Forget about whfet is 
inevitable in this most Byzantine of presidencies, the certainty of his 
more serious involvement and all the other crimes that are known - be- 
cause of all the lying and secrecy, there is no way of knowing how many 
will never come to light - and limit it as he and all his henchmen 
sought to limit it, to The Watergate. On this overly-simplified basis 
®-^-one, there is more than enough evidence admis sable in a court of law 
to charge any man were he not pnesident with conspiracy and obstructing 
justice. He had personal knowledge and he was silent, from what is 
known, testified to under oath and confimmed under oath. 

So what is styled as little more than a harmless prank, covering 
up, is really serious crime. What the White House did to cover up is 
criminal. From Nixon down virtually all of those involved are lawyers. 
They knew they were perpetrating crimes. 

For ready comprehension, the complicated ^£vering up can be sim- 
plified by merely ignoring much if not most that would hsrve been pre- 
sented to and accepted by any uncorrupted court if uncorrupted prosecu- 
tion had been possible. 

It all began - guilty knowledge began - the day of the crime. The 
CRHEPs in Washington knew, they told Mitchell, then in California, and 
through this a number of other ranking CREEP/Nixonians , particularly 
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Mardian, LaRue and Jeb Magruder, knew and plotted their part of the 
covering up. They involved Kleindienst, who was informed by Liddy and 
Powell Moore at the Burning Tree gol^ course, as he admitted under oath. 
Kleindienst was then Attorney General, the man in direct charge of the 
administration of jufefcice. Moore thereby became implicated. 

The .White House was informed redundantly, through the police and 
Secret Service and through the FBI. If this were restricted to knowledge 
that Hunt was part of the criminal operations - and it was not - that was 
enough, for they then conspired to lie about that, which was obstructing 
justice. When this was enlarged to destroying and hiding Hunt's files 
and other property, the crimes became more serious and the obstruction 
of justice was made more deliberate. Here Ehrlichman had an added, 
admitted-under -oath, criminal involvement. 

Beginning with that "third-rate burglary" opening of the denia- 
bility operation, what was done to hide Nixon's and other Whitfee House 
and administration involvement in even the simplified crime, restricting 
it to the break-in, was criminal. 



Jeb Magruder, once he realized that he could not get away with 
perjury in addition to the other things with which he could be charged, 
started to talk. How freely and how completely only time will tell. He 

put it succinctly on June lij., 1973, almost the annivers^y, when he told 
the Ervin committee. 



) J'?: 11 ^ OOVer ' UP b ?san that Saturday tJune 17 j when we realized 
that theee was a break-m. I do not think there was ever any 
discussion that there would not be a cover-up." 

This is true of all those above the hired hands. 



Some covering up was built-in, from the pasts of those arrested 
and their silence. It was actually begun by Hunt, who went to his White 
House and Mullen offices after he phoned Gaddy from Baldwin's room. He 
phoned Barker's wife from his Mullen office. 
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Th.e story she told thereafter was inherently impossible. If 
nothing else told investigators and analysts that a cover-up was in the 
works, that did. Mrs. Barker's thin cover story is that she and her 
husband had a prearrangeraent whereby, if she had not heard from him by 
3 in the morning, she would know he was in trouble and would arrange 
for a lawyer. There simply was not enough time for Barker to find the 
documents and copy them with any appreciable part of the 60 rolls of 

film he got caught with and still reach a telephone and call her by 3 

a .m. 

It was a little more than eight hours later, about Qf%0 in the 
morning Los Angeles time, that Magruder got Liddy's call telling him 
of the arrests. By the accounts of all three, Magruder told Mitchell, 
LaRue and Mardian. Then there were calls from California to Washington 
and all the CREE3?$ who had to know. Kleindienst was told at the golf 
course, so the executive branch had official knowledge as well as unof- 
ficial. Following Magruder »s orders, Robert Reisner and Robert Odle, 

•two of the younger men entrusted with responsible positions, removed the 
"Gemstone” files from Magruder’ s office. By then there was coast-to- 
coast panic. 

Mitchell^ s amateurish attempt to cut out from McCord - saying 
that his company was a professional service the Republicans employed, 
one of a number of other business who had no existence - ought 

not to have worked. But it did, long enough to provide time for making 
up other stories. It presented a problem, however, with Mitchell’s wife 
Martha, who knew McCord well. He had provided security for her, their 
daughter Marty and their Watergate apartment. Maytha would know her 
husband lied and she would know the reason. Why John wanted her to stay 
in California when he rushed back to Washington Mondgry, the first working 
day after the arrests, is not easily explained, even if one takes for 
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granted that she would have a lower press profile farther away from 
Washington. He knew she would require close watching and control. 

Mrs. Mitchell has telephonitis and friends in the press. She 

screamed bloody murder when the inevitable happened. She was shushed 

by force. She was in the middle of telling DPI's Helen Thomas that she 

was a "political prisoner* and "they don’t want me to talk" when her 

bodyguard, Steve King, pulled the phone in her Newport Beach tfotel 

\ 

suite out by the wsses . 

That was the beginning of the long, dramatic and ultimately ex- 
ceedingly painful saga of Martha Mitchell, antebellum southern lady of 
short stature and. long conversations, as Pauline Revere. It ended when 
John moved out of their luxury New York apartment 15 months later, after 
one in a long succession of spats. The reason given is that she was 
angered because he was not telling her truthfully what was happening to 
him and he reacted in anger when she, in hj&r anger and desperation, 
threw some of his clothes into the hallway. What immediately preceded 
this is her graphic description of a campaign strategy book, super- 
secret and super-thick, that she had seen and about which John, she said, 
told her the spy plans were really sophisticated, great stuff. She had 
also just said that Nixon knew all about it and had been part of it, a 
variant of hints she had long been making. 

Keeping Martha’s mouth shut became a major separate, essential 
White House cover-up operation. Its intermittent failures were reported 
whenever she reached for a phone, often in the wee)( hours. 

All went easily the first two days of the squelch Martha operation 
although the story was in the papers and on radio and TV. She did not 
read, look or listen at the right times. While Mitchell and LaRue were 
packing to leave for Washington, they realized what might happen if she 
saw the morning papers, so they ordered them thrown away. They must 
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have been really worried because they left no orders to keep the papers 
away from her. They thought of the phone only, which may indicate their 
chief concern was what she would say. So after they left, when she asked 
for the papers to read, she got them. Ten o'clock Monday morning she 
was relaxing in bed with the news. When she read what her husband said 
about McCord, it is said she "blew up." 

For the next three days King, with difficulty and the help of 
Mitchell's secretary. Lea J^blonsky, kept her secluded and unheard. He 
had arranged for the switchboard to block her phone calls. That suite 
even had phones in its bathroom, but she dxd not know how to get past 
the operator. In hotels and motels the normal switchboard bypass for 
an outside line, "9" » is not used. She did not know it, apparently, but 
it is "8." 

Perhaps she is saving the secret of how she managed to reach 
Helen Thomas for the book she said all along she would write, with Mrs. 
Winzola McClendon as her ghost. On Thursday, June 22, she was lying 
back on the bed saying that politics is a "dirty business" and that John 
had to get out of it "or else" when Miss Thomas heard her order, "You 
just get away!" The connection was broken and the hotel operator would 
not connect her. Mrs. Mitchell had, with great suddenness, become "in- 
disposed and can't talk?." 

Mrs. Mitchell's later account is that King grabbed the phone from 
her and jerked the wires out of the wall. She claims he yanked out the 
phone in Marty's room, too. There ensued a tussle in which "he threw 
me into a window, smashing me into a glass." In the struggle she was 
cut and bruised. Her" wounds received no attention until the next day, 
when she was stitched up at the Presbyterian Hospital in Newport Beach. 
She required six stitches on one finger, five on another. Three months 
later she was still complaining her rings would not fit and her fingers 
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were stiff. 

The contempt and lack of consideration with which she was treated 
are remarkable. She was a party dignitary and a national figure. For 
24. hours she received no food. She asked and did not get it and she 
could not use any phone. She quotes Miss Jablonsky as telling her a 
day-old club sandwich was lying around somewhere if she was hungry enough 
to eat it. Her hand bled all night, without attention. The nex^day 
Kalmbach brought Dr. Dan Kirkham. Mrs. Mitchell omitted Kalmbach from 
her accounts. She objected to a doctor she did not know, so, she says. 
King "threw me down and kicked me," then held her while she got a tran- 
quilizing shot in the backside. She sputtered in outrage but was power- 
less. She later complained, "I was all covered with blood when they 
took me to the hospital." Not a word leaked out of that hospital, either 

The day after Miss Thomas' story appeared in the local paper. 

King and Miss Jablonsky disappeared without speaking to her, to surface 
in Washington and receive promotions as a reward from the GREEPs the 
wife of whose boss they had battered and abused. 

Keeping a talker like Mrs. Mitchell off the phone from the 16th 
until the 22nd was quite an accomplishment for one man. King. How he 
was able to manage this feat went unexplained for ten months. Maxine 
Cheshire told that story in The Washington Post of the next April 29. 

The unasked taxpayers provided an illegal subsidy. King called a friend 
from his FBI days, William C. Carroll, head of the Bureau's Sanfca Ana 
office. 

The hotel's security guard was William Thorpe, of the Burns detec- 
tive agency. He agreed with Garnoll's request that he "cooperate" with 
King in keeping Mrs. Mitchell incommunicado "as long as the hofeelj'was 
in the clear." They feared Mrs. Mitchell i^ould sue them. Thorpe refused 
to be part of the physical restraint. King was "looking for somebody to 
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help him out - give him a breather," Thorpe says Garroll said in asking 
him "can you help?" 

On the day Mrs. Mitchell exploded, Carroll took 11-year-old 
Marty to Disneyland, which is not really what FBI bureau cheafs are paid 
to do. The exhausted King fell asleep, and somehow Mrs. Mitchell figured 
out how to use the phone. 

This later account confirms Mrs. Mitchell's earlier one, that one 
of the phones got thrown through a window. 

Once there was publicity, the cover-up crew proved how right she 
was in calling politics a dirty business. These are the words of one 
news story echoed by others: 

Republicans at the highest level have been whispering and infer- 
ring that Mrs. Mitchell is and has been ill." Less politely, crazy. 

Some versions attributed these slanders to the White House. They were 
widespread and they persisted, as an ongoing campaign so that all she 
said would be regarded as a madwoman's ravings. False stories that she 
had to be sent to the booby- hatch were leaked and published on several 
occasions following some of her more attention-getting disclosures. 

She held back much. From time to time, when incensed at these 
dirty tricks, she retaliated with new charges of her own. At first, 
they centered around the allegation that the Nixonians were making her 
husband their and Nixon's goat. After Mitchell testified before the 
Ervin committee, she understood that he also was part of the cover-up. 

She then told Helen Thomas her husband "is defending the President, who 
planned the whole God-damned thing. I'm talking to you in front of G-od. u 

Of Nixon personally she added, "He bleeds people. He draws every 
drop of blood and then throws them down from a cliff. He'll blame any 
person he can put his foot on. I've never seen anything like it in 
history. " 
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On August 27 she told Miss Thomas that her husband had^ecome 
’'remote. He's been taken." He sat and moped and "I can't get through 
to him.” 

"Mrs. Mitchell repeated a previous statement," Miss Thomas wrote, 
"that before her husband became 1972 campaign manager he was given a 
leather-bound book marked 'Eyes Only* which contained campaign strategy. 

"'I saw the book in ray house,' she said. 'John was sitting in 
his chair reading it. He said to me, "Hey, they really have got a good 
plan for surveillance." He said it was foolproof.'" 

Naturally, everyone denied there had been such a book or that 
kind of plan. However, there were such plans for "campaign strategy" 
and the head of CREEP would have to see them. 

Also naturally, no Nixonians wanted the witnesses to talk. Taking 
care of them was minimal in any covering up. Miss Jablonsky was taken 
in immediately by MacGregor, the one who claimed he knew nothing. Soon 
MacGregor found it expedient to promote her from secretary to an active 
campaign function - far away, in the midwest, inaccessible to the press. 
And %ng enjoyed a meteoric rise for a man who had been hired for his 
brawn, not brain. 

Had anyone other than her "protector" King taken these liberties 
with the person of the wife of a former cabinet officer and the titular 
head of the Nixon campaign, the law would have dealt^iseverely with him. 
Nixon alone henefitted from Kind's silence. King was rewarded for his 
part in the physical abuse of and the damage inflicted on Mrs. Mitchell^ 
to keep her from saying what would hurt Nixon. Like Caulfield and others 
who were without the qualifications, he found Nixon generous in bestowing 
rewards for loyal service - at taxpayers', not his own, expense. First 
King was elevated from bodyguard to CREEP security chief, to replace 
his arrested boss, McCord. After the election, in December, the 31-year- 




ftld. strong-arm man was made "special assistant" to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Earl Butz at $27,000 a year. Is there something in not being able 
to "hack it" with the FBI that makes so youthful a muscleman an expert 
in agricultural matters, one who can earn so large a salary as federal 
jobs go? 

For whatever her judgment is worth, the experienced Miss Thomas, 
a competent reporter with long Washington experience, insists she ha AJ 
never known Mis. Mitchell to lie. None of the other women reporters Mrs. 
Mitchell phoned reported disproof of any of Mrs. Mitchell's statements. 

Back in Washington, Liddy spent a very busy weekend. He spooked 
with and for Hunt, who then scrammed. He confessed in detail to an 
assortment of GREEPs, including Mardian, who contrived a shallow device 
for preserving secrecy about the confession, claiming he was Liddy 1 s 
lawyer when he specifically told Liddy he could not be, as he admitted 
to the Ervin committee. (Mardian already had CREEP as a "client" and 
its and Liddy ' s interests were in irreconcilable conflict.) And he 
found time to go over what he had outside his CREEP office to destroy 
whatever he believed might be incriminating. 

First thing Monday morning, June 19, Liddy began shredding paper. 
All his secret files, the wrappers of the motel sos^ (but not the soap) 
he had saved as souvenirs of his travel, and all the serially-numbered 
$100 bills he still had. He had so much to get rid of he switched to 
the CREEP shredder of greater capacity. He was seen carrying files into 
the destruct room by the armful)|, hardly a need if his activity was 
limited to the reported jobs. 

Purging incriminating files at the White House began over the 
weekend. Strachan was ordered by Haldeman to "go through" all his files 
and "remove damaging material," in Dean's words, confirmed by Strachan. 




Dean's were the first under oath. Destruction included the "memoranda 
from the re-election committee, documents relating to wiretap informa- 
tion from the D.N.G. [Democratic National Committee], notes of meetings 
with Ha Id e man and a document which reflected that Haldeman had instructed 
Magruder to transfer his intelligence gathering from Senator Muskie to 
Senator McGovern.” 

Going along with this official destruction of evidence was the 
official destruction of truth, pyramiding down through all CREEP and 
most Republican layers. 

Hunt's safe was broken into for no reason. Colson's secretary 
had the combination. That is a separate story here noted because of the 
exotic nature of the contents and because there was immediate White -House 
knowledge of the safe's contents. 

Ehrlichman ordered Dean, through Liddy, to order Hunt to "get out 
of the country." Dean relayed these orders that Ehrlichman later denied 
were orders. Hunt followed them in stages. This and the FBI's lack of 
interest in Hunt to begin with gave more fabrication time and more 
patched -up tales were fabricated. 

Initially, Nixon never spoke in his own name. There were third- 

grade official lies, but at first he did not utter them in person. Later 

/ 

he was to claim he was shocked when he heard of the burglary, as a "com- 
plete surprise." Ever loyal to his duties - but in atypical silence - 
he claims he ordered that all involved be "brought to justice." It did 
not happen. 

Also by his own account, his diligent pursuit of justice was ham- 
pered by a report he claims to have received "that there was a possibilit 
of GI.A. involvement' in a way neither he nor anyone else specified. He 
adhered to a claimed belief in this "report" despite total official de- 
nials from Helms down and a total lack of any confirmation. 
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The closest to substance any of this has is an exaggeration of 
what Gray told Dean on June 22, that because of all the former GIA men 
involved he suspected it might be "a G.I.A. operation.^ Why the GIA 
would have wanted to burgle the Democrats and how their professional 
crooks could have been so inept all these deep thinkers, men entrusted 
with running the greatest power the world had ever seen, pretend not 
to have considered. Nixon adhered to this alleged fear and so did his 
top command. They all knew better, of course. Possibly that^congratu- 
lated themselves in having found the ideal nitwit to run the FBI the 
way Nixon wanted it rua. 

The very next day, June 23 > CIA chief Helms and his fieputy 
director. Central Intelligence, General Vernon Walters, were summoned 
to the White House where it was laid out to them by Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman. Helms, Walters, his successor. General Robert Cushman, and 
Gray all tell the same story insofar as each could know it. Dean's 
story is the same as theirs. It amounts to telling the 6IA to assume 
respons ibility . 

The FBI's investigation was "leading to a lot of important people 
and this could get worse” was the preface to suggesting the CIA was in- 
volved. After his firm negative, the White House directed Walters to 
tell Gray the opposite. At 2fjJ£ that afternoon, dutifully Walters did 
tell Gray that if the FBI kept digging in Mexico ("south of the border" 
in the unnecessary ellipsis) a cover^activity might be exposed. 

Gray got the pitch first time. In Walters' words. Gray replied 
that "this was a most awkward matter to come up in an election year 

and he would see what he could do." 

What Gray "could do” and did we examine separately. This scheme 
worked until July, when it got to be too m£ch for everyone, especially 
the CIA and FBI, much too dangerous. 
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In the Mixon administration "national security" was "open sesame,' 
only in practice it kept all the thieves out of the lockup. This phony 
deal that Nixon solemnly reported was a deliberate fake. What is fas- 
cinating, however, is that with Hunt's previous career in Mexico there 
was always the possibility of crossing his past. But that made no dif- 
ference, except that it could lead to further Watergate embarrassment. 
Nixon's, not CIA's. 

Walters and Nixon were old friends. Dean quotes Ehrlichman in 
what for Ehrlichman may be an expurgated account, that because Walters 
was a "good friend of the White House," meaning Nixon, he was made Num- 
ber 2 man at CIA, so they "could have some influence" on it. 

Walters, a fluent multi- linguist, had been Nixon's interpreter 
when Nixon was vice president. He was with Nixon when Nixon was spat 
upon in the Caracas violence. 

Three days after the White House first leaned on the CIA and 
again two days after that. Dean had the gall to ask Walters to get the 
CIA to pay the bail of the five in jail. Walters, whose belly was fill- 
ing fast, refused. Meanwhile, Gray was compa^f?ng to Walters of "great" 
pressures for the investigation to proceed. He demanded documentary 
proof from the CIA that FBI investigation could harm the CIA, 

That did it. Walters told Gray that while "I had a long asso- 
ciation with the President and was as desirous as anyone of protecting 
him" he did not believe that writing a letter along the lines Gray de- 
manded, a "spurious" letter saying "cover£ operations" would be "un- 
covered," would "serve the President." To this Gray replied that he 
saw no reason for him or Walters to "jeopardize the integrity of our 
organizations to protect some mid-level Whjfcbe House figures." 

Gray was not very imaginative. 

However, after he and Walters reached this agreement not to 
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"jeopardize the integrity of our organizations" - and Walters would 
have resigned if pushed a step further and said so - Gray phoned Nixon, 
as usual at San Clemente. It was July 6. He reached Clark MacGregor, 
to whom he laid enough of it out, whether or not MacGregor had inde- 
pendent knowledge. As head of CREEP he should have. Nixon called Gray 
back in 37 minutes, according to Gray's log of phone calls. Gray told 
Nixon that "people on your staff are trying to mortally wound you." 
According to the greatest Nixon sycophant of them all, Pat Gray, Nixon's 
rejoinder was puzzling. Gray did not say "self-serving." After a 
slight pause, Nixon's only response was, "Pat, you just continue to 
conduct your aggressive and thorough investigation." What a great line 
for later quotation - if nothing else! 

When silence became impossible for Nixon, his version of that 
conversation was, "Mr. Gray suggested that the matter of Watergate might 
lead higher. K told him to press ahead with his investigation." 

Through Dean, usually without direct contact, Nixon was prevent- 
ing "aggressive and thorough investigation." In confessing this. Dean 
provided factual details that were not really denied by Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. They resorted to different "interpretations." There is no 
doubt that Gray was conducting anything but an Investigation, as we shall 

see, in his own words that were ignored when he uttered them with great 
passion. 

By all accounts, Nixon's was the most dictatorial White House 
administration. Through Haldeman and Ehrlichman, he knew when who 
breathed. His means were to have his people in all key spots. When 
he set up CREEP, a large percentage of its staff came from the White 
House, 34, not counting two students named Ehrlichman, Jam and Peter; 
and one named Harry Haldeman. He'spidered his White House people through- 
out the government, in key slots. There 



was a regular chain-of -command 
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type reporting system. It was so systematized that when these people 
testified all were asked how they reported. 

There is no doubt possible, Nixon received regular and accurate 
reports. This was a matter so grave, with such disastrous potential, 
nobody would have dared not keep him fully informed. It could have 
been different in any administration or in any government only if there 
was no need. And there could be no need only if Nixon knew Without be- 
ing told in detail. 

Nixon, remember, was this great investigator of his Congressional 
witch-hunting days . His entire career was built upon that and nothing 
else. He had no personal charisma, no great legislative successes. He 
had only the propaganda he had generated about being the great investi- 
gator of the ” subversive. £ Gan it be believed that if his entire staff 
was out to ruin him, he could not have seen and uuHerstood? Had he been 
deceived or lied to, would not heads have rolled? Can it possibly be 
believed that with the daily news summary he received, a large part of 
it devoted to what was published about The Watergate, plus a few daily 
papers, he did not believe a single word? He did get the Post . It was 
not condensed for him. Its reporting stood the test of time and events 
as it did the onslaught in his name, and of that there is no possibility 
he did not know. Without any of the fact that says Nixon was not in 
ignorance, all the news reporting he got in the most elaborate daily 
synopsis prepared at greatest cost and ,by the largest staff ever all 
said the same thing and told it as it was. Prom this alone there was 
no possibility of ignorance and no rational basis for disbelief. 

It is John Mitchell's testimony that he did not tell Nixon any- 
thing because Nixon did not ask him anything. Here was Mitchell, his 
former Attorney General, close friend, if Nixon had any besides Rebozo 
and Robert Abplanalp, and former law partner and the man who was sup- 
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posbdly in charge of CREEP, whose employees were caught redhanded, and 
Nixon did not ask him a single question — ever - in all their many cam- 
paign meetings from the moment of the arrests on? 

To believe this is to believe the world is flat! 

Then there were his two administrators, the two men through whom 
he ruled, the two also closest to him, his trusted Haldeman and Shr^ch- 
man. The testimony means that they knew. Everything. 

Nixon is the kind of man who set these two to dumpfci©» his own 
selection for his own cabinet, Walter Hickel, for writing a letter of 
protest because they cut him off from Nixon. Nixon would have tolerated 
their keeping him inlhe dark or lying to him? They would have dreamed 
of it? Yet despite what was published and proven about them, he kept 
them on. By all accounts it is they who resigned, not he who fired them. 
When he demanded Dean’s resignation as a scapegoat and Dean demanded thej 
go with him, Nixon refused. He fired Dean and they, on their own and 
voluntarily - if they are to be believed, against his desire - left in 

his interest. He then praised them as the two finest public servants 

him 

the country ever had. For lying to him, for keeping/in the dark about 
this unparalleled criminality on which his reelection could have hung 
and his place in history does? 

Quite apart from all the fact and all the sworn testimony that 
says Nixon was not in ignorance - which is not the same as having first- 
hand knowledge - all logic and reason says what would be expected in 
any kind of government, that Nixon knew. 

Knowing and keeping silent was criminal. 

Other details not essential to an encapsulation emerge in other 
testimony, which also provas him a liar on precisely these matters. It 
comes from the highest law-enforcement officials, his own appointees, 
especially his attorney general, assistant attorney general and head of 



the FBI. 




